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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIAN AND 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AMONG THE CHINESE. 


[In 1877 the China Missionary Conference appointed the School and 
Text-Book Committee. Its Secretary, Rev. Dr. A. Williamson, organized 
in 1884 at home the Chinese Book and Tract Society of Glasgow, and founded 
in connection with that Society in 1887 in China the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among the Chinese. In 
1892 the Chinese Book and Tract Society of Glasgow was succeeded at home 
by the Christian Literature Society which is now among the main supporters 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among 
the Chinese.] 

Article I.—The Society shall be named in English the 
" Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese and in the Chinese language : 

ns t- 

Article II.— Object .—The object of the Society shall be,— 
the publication and circulation of literature based on Christian 
principles throughout China, her Colonies, Dependencies, and 
wherever Chinese are found,—especially periodical literature 
adapted for all classes, as the resources of the Society may 
permit. 

Article III.— Membership.— Any person may become a 
member on being proposed, seconded, and elected by a ma¬ 
jority at any of the meetings of the Society or of the Directors, 
and it is hoped all members will assist by subscriptions and 
otherwise. 

Article IV .—Board of Directors .—The Society shall be 
managed by a Board, consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, Secretary, and of not less than six ordinary Direc¬ 
tors resident in China, who shall be elected by the members 
at the Annual General Meeting, with power to fill up vacancies 
which may occur during the year. 
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Article V .—Powers of the Board .—The Board shall have 
power to determine its own Meetings, appoint Trustees (who 
may or may not be members of the Society) in whom any 
property of the Society may be vested; also to devolve upon 
Sub-Committees, Local Associations, or individuals, whether 
members or not, such charge of specific portions of the Society’s 
operations as may seem expedient or necessary. 

The Board also shall have power to call Special Meet- 
ngs of the Society, take such steps as may appear best to 
diffuse information regarding the proceedings of the Society, 
secure pecuniary contributions, defray out of the funds of the 
Society all expenses connected with the work, and in general 
take whatever measures, consistent with the Constitution, as 
shall seem likely to promote the objects for which the Society 
is organized. 

Article VI.— Quorum .—Five members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum; and the Chairman shall have a deliberative 
as well as a casting vote. 

Article VII .—Annual General Meeting . — A General Meet¬ 
ing of the Members of the Society shall be held every year, 
at such place as the Directors may appoint, when a statement of 

the income and expenditure shall be submitted, together with a 
Report of the Society’s operations during the preceding year. 

Article VIII .—Alteration of Constitution . — The preceding 
Articles of Constitution can be altered only by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Members present or duly represented at the 
Annual General Meetings, and that only in the event of one 
month previous notice having been duly circulated among the 
members of the Society. 
















Society for tbe Diffusion of Christian anfc Cenerat 
ifmowlebge among tbe Chinese. 


REPORT FOR 1899 . 


i.—C onditions much altered. 

To understand the greatly altered conditions of work in 
China this year and the course taken by our Society, it would be 
necessary to read carefully Appendix A (Pars. 1-12), which 
describes the general condition ©f China. As the 
conditions were so different from the previous year our line 
of action had to undergo a corresponding - change. We still 
continued to prepare fresh literature in order to aid the leaders 
of China to understand the new conditions and how to meet 
them, as will be seen in the Report further on. 

2.—Books for Leaders, 

It was only in the days of ignorance of science and religion 
that there was any conflict between them. In these days the 
leaders of Christian thought, like Professor Drummond, write in 
a scientific manner, and the leaders of scientific thought, like 
Professor Crookes, write in a religious tone, because now leaders 
of thought recognise that in religion as well as in other branches 
of knowledge there exist the eternal laws qf Gq& 5 by the 
keeping of which man lives and by the neglecting of which man 
perishes. We therefore endeavour to publish books to help the 
Chinese to understand their relation to God, to their fellow men (in 
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other nations as well as in their own), and to nature, for whoever 
neglects any one of these will assuredly fall behind in the race of 
life. 

To help the Mandarins to realise the importance of their 
relation to other nations, Dr. Allen has translated Lord Beres- 
ford’s Break up of China and Li Hung Chang's Travels round 
the world. After Li Hung Chang’s return he told the Empress 
Dowager that “ the nations of the West were far superior to 
China—even the smallest of them—China must reform.” Kidd’s 
Social Evolution has also been translated. It demonstrates that 
the greatest progressive force is the Divine working in human 
minds. The Society has sanctioned the free distribution of some 
of these books among the chief Mandarins in Peking and the 
provinces. Ancient History , by Rev. J. L. Rees, B.Sc., an import¬ 
ant work in io volumes and well illustrated, is now in press. 

To help the native Christians, such works as Arthur’s 
Tongue of Fire , the Lives of Chrysostom , and of Luther have 
been published. Also the Life of Baton of the South Seas. The 
Lives of Noted Christians , from the Apostles downwards , a work 
in 7 volumes by Mrs. Richard is also in press. It is in the Man¬ 
darin language. 

To help in Educational work Dr. Martin has given us his 
latest and he believes his best book, Psychology , of which Professor 
Headland writes: “ It is just what we want. I shall begin 
teaching it at once.” 

Rev. A. G. Jones handed over to us his New Method of 
Learning Chinese Characters , the first Edition of which was sold 
in a short time. 

To help in the diffusion of useful knowledge Mrs. Rose S. 
Williams has written two interesting books for us. Rev. E. T. 
Williams, who is now in the service of the Chinese Government, 
is doing noble service to China by the translation of Green's 
History of the English People . Hitherto our Society’s publications 
have been in Wen-h\ which is the written language of the learned 
in Corea, japan, and Annam as well as China. 
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There is no spoken language in the world which will com 
pare in the number of its speakers with the Mandarin language 
of China. We sometimes boast of English beings spoken by 120 
millions or more, but Mandarin is spoken by 300 millions ! 
To meet the need in that language we hav^ begun to publish 
books in it this yean This will be specially ¥aluable for the 
women and children. 

A full list of our new Publications will be found below, 

3.—ioq Choicest Books Wanted. 

One of the most urgent needs at present, in face of the 
sudden revolution, is to provide a larger supply of the clioicosi 
books for distribution. We propose to take up the various 
departments of the kingdom of God and provide in all iooof the 
best books on these,— e,g.: 

1. Some books on how God has provided inexhaustible 
materials for the support of man, giving also some idea of 
modern manufactures, means of communication, etc. 

2. Some books on how God has provided for the social 
comfort of man individually, nationally, and internationally. 
History for thousands of years is but the story of man’s experi¬ 
ments in this line—his success and failure. It can furnish the 
Chinese with lessons of infinite profit. 

3. Some books on how God has endowed man with power to 
learn the use of the wonderful treasures of the earth and the 
forces of nature. The Chinese need a well-ordered classification 
of these, which the outlines of the natural sciences would give— 
describing the heavens and the earth and their marvellous 
contents created for the use of man. 

4. Some books on how God makes man become good, 
makes man obtain a second birth, and makes him grow in grace 
till he shares in His eternal life, light, love, and power. 

These books would also show one of the most striking facts in 
the long chapter of human history—viz,, that those nations which 
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know most about the Superhuman are the very nations to whom 
God gives the chief control of the world. Such books can open 
the eyes of the blind ! We know of no speedier way of 
regenerating' China than by the use of such literature. 

4.—An Outline Bible Wanted. 

A friend of ours says :—“ During the last five years China has 
been awakened far more than during the thousand years previous. 
Chinese scholars, the most influential class in the country, are 
calling for an introduction to the study of Christianity.” The 
same friend proposes that we publish a “large edition of the 
Bible, well illustrated, for the leading Chinese officials and literati 
throughout the Empire, so that they may get the whole story 
from Genesis to Revelation, omitting many genealogical tables, 
ceremonial laws, and repetitions, also passages not usually read 
at family worship.” We find that the Constitutions of the various 
Bible Societies do not allow them to publish such a Bible. 

Five thousand gold dollars would be necessary to publish a 
good edition of 5,000 copies. 

5.—Visit to Peking, 

While we are hoping that much good might eventually 
come from the adoption of a better system of education and of 
sounder methods of international intercourse (see Appendix A, 
12) we felt that the immediate remedy ought to come from 
Peking. We had letters from the North, South, and West of 
China saying that the sale of our publications was extremely 
difficult so long as the Chinese Government was so hard on 
all those who proposed any new ideas. As the authorities in 
Peking had listened to our representations before—in 1895-6— 
should we not try again, as nine months had passed since the 
Revolution? Our Committee, while not at all sanguine as to 
results, asked the Secretary to go up to Peking to see if anything 
could be done. He had interviews with Sir Robert Hart, the 
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British authorities, and the Correspondent of the Times. He 
had also personal interviews or communication with Prince 
Ching-, Jung- Lu, Kang Yi, and Li Hung Chang, the highest 
ministers in the Government—though Li Hung Chang at present 
is only an honorary member of the Government. The visit 
north was, however, very disappointing as regards any hope of 
improvement. There does not appear to be any hope whatever 
of salvation from China herself. 

Last year, when the- Empr ess was surrounded by enlightened 
advisers, China had her chance of salvation, but she chose to 
put it from her; it seems to have passed through the crisis 
which Lowell describes:— 

“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth and Falsehood for the good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes^by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light.” 

6.—Educate the Future Rulers. 

As the violent reaction of Peking is plainly the result of 
the ignorance of the leaders of the land in regard to the great 
problems of the day, our Society and the Educational Association of 
China jointly drew up a Scheme of Education for the 
Empire,, which might be directed by the leading Educational 
missionaries in their various districts, so that when the present 
crop of young students come to manhood they will have learned 
the main principles of the West. The Scheme will be ready for 
presentation within a month and promises to have far-reaching 
effects; but it requires time. 

A system of education for the Natives of Shanghai is also 
being prepared, so that we may have trained Christian 
Chinamen to help in all departments of knowledge. The 
demand for English-speaking educated Chinamen is so great 
that they can easily get from $100 to $240 per month! 
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7. —Organization to influence the Governments. 

In China we have the China Association to influence the 
British Government and the American Association to influence the 
American Government. Besides this we have local, national, 
and international Chambers of Commerce. Not that these 
supersede business firms; they are only auxiliary to all. So in 
regard to Missionary work. While we have our various 
Missionary Societies carrying on evangelistic, medical, educa¬ 
tional, and literary work, we need a permanent organization 
so as to reach the Government of the country. A Committee 
for this purpose was formed in China by the China Missionary 
Confeience of 1890, and it did splendid work. But as the policy 
and welfare of China is bound upAvith the welfare and policies of 
other nations, it is important that a great Ecumenical Council 
like that to be held in New York next Spring, or some other 
authority, should appoint a permanent Committee or Depart¬ 
ment to deal with the matter. 

8. —Social Intercourse with Officials necessary. 

During the period of Treaty relation with China, relations 
with the 1 sungli Yamen are described by Foreigners as exceed¬ 
ingly unpleasant, because whenever the parties met there was a 
tug of war between them—the Chinese pleading their rights and 
the Foreigners asserting theirs; consequently there arose a 
mutual repulsion, for there was no social intercourse 
where the better side of each party might have been exhibited. 
Li Hung Chang, however, was an exception. He made it a rule 
to see Foreigners socially; the result being that many questions 
which the Tsungli Yamen could not settle were settled by 
him. The same thing was found true by missionaries. Those 
missionaries who went in for social intercourse with the officials 
and gentry in Tientsin, in Shansi, in Wuchang, in Nanking, in 
Soochow, in Hangchow, in Foochow and elsewhere, found the 
way so smoothed that they could get almost anything they 
wanted. But there has been no permanent work of this kind 
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carried on by any of the Legations or the missionaries in Peking, 
The Rev. Gilbert Reid is now starting an International Institute 
there. Every means to facilitate social intercourse and friendly 
exchange of ideas such as this contemplates is bound to do 
good. 


g — List of New Publications during 1899. 


Name of Books. 


Review of the Times, Edited by Rev. Young J. Allen, 

LL.D. ... . 

Missionary Review, Edited by Rev, W. A. Cornaby 
The Words of Handel’s Messiah 
(Mandarin) by Mrs, Richard ... 

Clodd’s Childhood of the World, by 

Timothy Richard . 

Li Hung Chang’s Travels, by Dr. 

Allen . ... .. 

The Lives of the Apostles, by Rev. 

G. Loehr . ... . 

Nature Readers (Mandarin), by Mrs. 

Rose S. Williams .. 

Gardner’s Political Economy, trans¬ 
lated by Rev, James Sader 
Reply to Peng Kwang-yu’s Criticism 
of Christianity, by Pastor Wang 
Life of Chrysostom, by Dr. Allen ... 

Arthurs Tongue of Fire, by Rev. 

W. A. Cornaby. 

Social Evolution, by Timothy 

Richard . 

Railway Map of China, by Timothy 

Richard .. ... 

Dr, Macklin^s Political Economy ... 
do. Outlines of Political 

Economy . 

The Chairman’s Hand-book, by 

Timothy Richard . 

Elements of Practical Electricity, by 
Timothy Richard ... ... 

Paton’s Life, Vol. I (Mandarin), by 

Rev. Robert Mateer. 

Life of Luther, by Dr. Allen. 

Christianity fulfilling Confucianism, 

by Pastor Kranz. 

Autobiography of Mr. Sun .. 

Child’s Paper, Coloured! ... ... ... 


Mmm 

mmm 

mwtm 

Sin ASS 
AI31® 

Tl 




Total. 


No. OF 
Copies. 

No. OF 
Pages. 

39,200 

7,700 

2,844,000 

446,600 

1,500 

33,000 

2,000 

280,000 

2,000 

384.000 

2,000 

176,000 

2,000 

204,000 

2,000 

392,000 

500 

2,000 

31,000 

256,000 

2,000 

72,000 

2,000 

316,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Ni 

O 00 

0 b 

0 0 

0 0 

1,000 

126,000 

1,000 

62,000 

2,000 

188,000 

2,000 

2,000 

216,000 

420,000 

50,000 

2,000 

13,600 

1,300,000 

216,000 
108,800 

141,500 

8,199,400 
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io. —List of Repubi.ications. 


Name of Books. 


No. OF 
Copies. 


No. of Pages. 


grant 


Century 


r P! 


SEPf-tSfrJil 


Physical Education . 

Faber’s Civilization . 

do. Review of Chinese 
Classics 
Candlin on Reform 
Mackenzie’s 19th 
(Popular Edition) 

The Renaissance of China ... 

Right Principles of Universal 

Progress. 

Christian Girl’s Classic 

Benefits of Christianity. 

Whitla*s Dictionary of Treat¬ 
ment . 

The Life of Christ . 

Peep of Day . 

What a Nation Needs. 

The Earth as a Planet... ... 

The Religions of the World... 

Eight Great Emperors ... 

Stream of Time ... tf *&&&&& 

Chinese Reader—New Me¬ 
thod . 

Story of Joseph . 

. ismmMM 


mmm 

AM2- 

zEiNllSt® 

AA'-tfvT 


do. Daniel 


Total,, 


2,000 

152,000 

1,000 

782,000 

2,000 

I,9l6,000 

10,000 

160,000 

5,000 

4,500,000 

2,000 

96,000 

2,000 

44,000 

2,000 

80,000 

2,000 

348,000 

1,000 

606,000 

2,000 

580,000 

2,000 

204,000 

2,000 

240,000 

2,000 

76,000 

1,000 

48,000 

2,000 

100,000 

1,000 

6,000 

2,000 

512,000 

480 

5 . 76 o 

480 

5,760 

43-960 

10 , 461,520 


Grand Total of Old and New. | 185,400 | 18 , 000,920 

In 1898 we published . | 181,249 137 , 121,788 


11 .—Sales. 

Though the publications have been quite large, considering 
our home income, the income from our sales has been very low 
this year. This loss we share with the native booksellers who 
sold Reform books and with the publishers of native newspapers. 
Many of these have been obliged to close their shops and several 
of the newspapers are no longer issued. Our sales this year 
have fallen from 

$•8, 457-36 in 1898 to 
$9,113.25 in, 1899. 
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12,—New Depots, 


To endeavour to counteract this slackness, however, we took 
advantage of the Missionary Conference in Pei-tai-ho, where 
most of the missionaries in the North attended this summer* 
We had specimens of our publications on view and on sale. 

At Peking we also opened a Depdt for the sale of our 
publications, and have it well stocked. As Peking is now 
connected by railway in three directions, we hope shortly it will 
prove of no smalt service not only in the capital but all along the 
line, some hundreds of miles. 

Below we give the chief Dep&ts now opened 


Korea ... .. 

Liao-yang (Manchuria) 


in charge of Rev. H. G. Appenzeler. 

„ Dr. Graham. 

„ H. W. Pullar. 

„ Dr, Cochrane. 


Moukden ... . 

NewchWang (Manchuria) 
Peking (Chihli). 

» » .* 

Tientsin „ .. 

Chinanfoo (Shantung) 
Chingchowfoo „ 

Pingtu „ 

Singanfoo (Shensi) ... 
Chungking (Szechuen) 
Chentu „ 

Chungking „ 

n 

Hanyang (Hupeh) 

Hankow .. 

Kiukiang (Riangsi) ... 

(Hunan) ... 
Nanking (Anhui) 

Luchowfu . 

Nanking (Kiangsu) ... 
Yangehow „ 
Chinkiang „ 

,, ,, 

Changshuh „ 

Soochow „ 

Kiang Yin. 

KiuchoW (Chehkiang) 
Foochow (Fukien) ... 

„ 5 > 

Amoy „ 

Canton (Kwangtung) 
Taiyuenfoo (Shansi) ... 
Wuchow (Kwangsi)... 


W. S. Ament, D.D, 
W. H. Murray. 

F. M. Chapin. 

L. J. Davis. 

„ C. S. Medhurst. 

Mr. Sears. 

Rev. E. Morgan. 
Archibald Little, Esq. 
Rev. H. D. Cady. 

„ J. Davidson. 

Bishop Cassels. 

Rev. J. S. Adams. 

„ C. G. Sparham, 

» D. W. Nichols, 
i, Mr. Pearce. 

„ J. Brock. 

„ A Paul. 

Miss. Butler. 

Rev. Mr. Wright. 

„ Dr. E. Woods. 

„ Dr. J. B. Woods. 

„ W. N. Bitton. 

„ L. Anderson, D.D, 

„ R. A. Haden. 

,, D. B. Thompson, 

„ W. N. Brewster. 

„ W. H. Lacy. 

„ J. D. Wasson. 

,, A. Kollecker. 

„ Dr. E. H. Ed war ds. 

„ Dr. R. J. Macdonald. 
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13. —Free Grants. 

During the year we have made free grants to the extent of 
30,487 copies, value $51,348.09. This year not being the triennial 
examination year our grants are less than usual, but next year 
"we expect to make large grants in many of the provinces again. 

14. —Home Support. 

We are much indebted to our supporters at home. The 
enthusiasm and devotion of friends in Scotland and England 
are beyond all praise. God alone can reward them suitably for 
their rich service of love. How grandly they prove that we are 
one Body in Christ. 

Mr. Thomas Hanbury, instead of giving funds for a central 
Institution as he had intended before the Revolution, has kindly 
sent us a subscription of $2,000, and Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Little, who pleaded nobly for our cause in England and Scotland, 
raised over £100 for us, besides interesting many influential 
persons in the work which we are trying to carry on. 

If the Reform movement had gone on uninterruptedly, in 
a few years the whole work might have become self-supporting, 
but as things are now we have to continue to distribute our books 
gratis among the leading mandarins in Peking and the 
provinces, as well as among the students at the examination 
centres, and it takes much time and money to provide a large 
variety of literature and have all the Depots throughout the 
Empire well stocked. This is what we are trying to do now. 

15.—New Auxiliary Society in London. 

It was a fine testimony to the catholicity of Scotland that the 
Christians there formed a Society to provide Christian Literature 
for the use of all the Missionary Societies in China. Some 
of the Missionary Societies in London thought that such a work 
as this should be supported by each of the Missionary Societies 
setting apart at least one of their men for literary work, and 
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giving- at least £100 annually in addition towards the 

expense of publication and circulation. Hut as other Societies 
did not realise that they could not use some of their income to 
better advantage than by the preparation of suitable literature, 
friends of our cause felt they must copy the example of :rcotland 
and start an Auxiliary Society in London. It is being organized 
now ; and we are glad to find that the Bible Society also takes 
much interest in this new Society. 

16.—New Colleagues. 

In addition to our former staff of noble workers we are glad 
to report that we have been granted two additional ones this 
year. One is Rev. W. A. Cornaby, of the Wesleyan Mission, 
who now edits our Chinese Missionary Review . He had published 
a very interesting book on China in English called A S/ring of 
Chinese Peachstones . A number of friends wrote to us to say that 
he had quite a genius for that kind of work, and since he took 
charge in the beginningof the year we have been delighted with 
his work and have republished his translation of the famous work 
The Tongue of Fire. His Angles and Angels , a story of A.D. 596, 
is now ready for the press. 

Our other new co-worker is the Rev. Donald McGillivray, 
B.D., who has lately published a revised and enlarged edition 
of Stent’s Chinese and English Dictionary. He belongs to the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, which has kindly consented to 
allow him to come to Shanghai and devote all his time to literary 
work in connection with us. He also is spoken of in the very 
highest terms as specially qualified for literary work. We expect 
his arrival daily and look forward with confidence to excellent 
work from him. 

17.—Loss OF FORMER COLLEAGUES. 

Our much esteemed friend the Rev. E. Faber, Dr. TheoL, 
fell a victim to dysentery at Tsirgtao, Kiaochow, this autumn. 
He was one of the profoundest students of Chinese literature and 
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had written many useful works in Chinese on religion, education, 
and civilization. (See Appendix C.) 

Our beloved colleague Pastor Kranz, owing to the occupa¬ 
tion of Kiaochow by the Germans, is very much in demand 
there by his Government and by the German Mission lately 
started in Tsingtao. Though it was much against his inclination 
to give up the preparation of Christian literature, he feels 
obliged to help his countrymen at the present juncture in the 
preparation of a series of Chinese and German books to enable 
the Germans to learn Chinese, and to help in Kiaochow in 
various other ways. We hope this is only a temporary 
arrangement. 

18.—Far Effects of our Publications. 

Last year we made a grant of our books for a Public Library 
in Korea. This year we have made two other grants for Public 
Libraries in Korea. A Secretary of one of the Governors of 
Siam wrote to us to say that he had been in the habit of reading 
our publications regularly and sent us an article for insertion in 
one of our magazines. A Chinaman in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, sent us an order for a complete set of our publications. 
A Chinaman in Canada sends us a communication, and another 
Chinaman in the Malay Peninsula sends for our magazines. 

Mr. Alex Kenmure, Agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Korea, writes to a friend :— 

“Let me say how delighted I have been of late with the various references 
to Mr. Richard and the Diffusion Society in the newspapers. It is a fact 
that the great upward movement in China is largely due to these efforts and 
teachings, but surely the results have come much sooner than we could have 
anticipated. I marvel all the time. 

“Herein Korea there is also a Progressive movement, and it is fed from 
the same sources—the Wan Kuoh Kung Pao, etc., in large part. But lately the 
prime movers in it made a series of big mistakes which alienated public 
sympathy and gave the Government a good opportunity to raise the cry of 
sedition. As a result, the Independents, as the Progressives are called, have 
been scattered, and the Government is busy throwing them into prison by ones 
and twos. Still the movement is making headway, and ultimately will win. 
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ig . —Anti-footbinding Society. 

Now that Mrs. Archibald Little is back again in China she 
has commenced a fresh crusade against the cruel custom of 
footbinding which makes life-long cripples of over a hundred 
million women. What a grand mission ! Our Society is 
glad to have the publications of this Natural Foot Society kept in 
our Depots. Intelligent natives are getting more and more 
interested in this good work, and it helps to keep the minds of 
these people open on other questions also. 

20.—Examination Centres. 

It has been estimated that the distribution of $100 worth 
of our books gratis at each of the 200 centres of examination 
annually would prove of great service in making new ideas widely 
known. The following persons provide funds for a centre each :— 

Misses Harvie. 

Mrs. Sinclair. 

John Stephens, Esq. 

Edwin Curtis, Esq. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

J. Murdock, Esq., LL.D. 

Morningside Church. 

Some contribute £20 annually for one centre, some contribute 
£100 for the general work once for all, and others the same an¬ 
nually for 10 years. For all aid we are very thankful and the 
results have proved far above the most sanguine expectations. 
Owing to the ignorance of the new Government in Peking the 
spirit of progress has been checked this year; but no country can 
stand still and prosper, and no country can move on without 
knowledge; therefore we must persevere and give the Chinese 
more light. 

21 .—Our Needs. 

We need a staff of a score of men to prepare the choicest 
books of Christendom on all problems of human life. Having 
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seen wonderful results, which astonished the world, from the 
circulation of comparatively few books, what great marvels 
may we not witness by increasing our number fivefold ? Instead 
of appealing to the Christian public for funds to build Chapels, 
Hospitals, and Schools, and provide a Printing Press in each of 
the thousands Of Christian stations in China, we only 
plead for one great centre of light from which books 
can go forth to all the Empire. To the Missionary Societies we 
appeal for their best literary men. 

As our publications have roused an unprecedented desire 
on the part of China for the development of their country on 
foreign lines, bringing to China great syndicates from all 
countries, these capitalists may find the support of our work 
one of their very best investments. 

To those who desire to use their money to bring about the 
greatest possible returns for the regeneration of China 
we commend our work most heartily, for although the outlook 
has been very dark in China this year we know that better 
knowledge of Christianity and of Christian civilization is one of 
the very best ways to save the country and to develope the vast 
resources of this great Empire. 

It is net by violence of the Conservatives against Reformers, 
nor by exclusion of Convervatives by Reformers; it is not by 
China’s persistent opposition to Foreign influences, nor by 
Foreigners forcing themselves against the will of the Chinese 
that the highest good of China can be attained, but by tile free 
play and friendly co-operation of the best ele¬ 
ments in all these parties- It is for this we labour and 
pray, in full faith that God and the good will ultimately prevail. 
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22. Subscriptions, 


a 

if 

if 

if 


In China :— 

Sir Nicholas Hannen 
Rev. Bishop Burdon 
Bishop Moule 
Dr. Edkins 
P. Kranz ... 

Dr. Parker... 

H. C. Hodges 
„ Arthur Elwin 
„ G. F. Fitch 
„ F. L. Hawks Pott 
„ G. H. Bondfield 
„ D. L. Anderson 
„ Stanley Smith 
„ E. P. Bentley 
„ T. Bryson, Tientsin 
„ E. C. Fletcher, Ningpo . 

„ James Stobie, Manchuria 
Mrs. Saw, Nanking 
Miss Mitchell, Wuhu 
St. John’s College, per E, C. Cooper, 
Messrs. H. R. Hearn 
R. W. Little 
Wade Gard’ner ... 

J. F. Seaman 
Dr. Edward Henderson 
Gilbert McIntosh 
James L. Scott ... 

H. D. Hutchison 
Mr. Shockley 

M. Adler. 

C. M. Adamson... 

J. O. P. Bland ... 

R. M. Campbell... 

J. S. Fearon 
E. A. Hewett 
J. O. Liddell ... 

A. P. Stokes 
H. P. Wilkinson... 

C. W. Wrightson 
J. J. Keswick 
James Buchanan 


Lsq. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thorne 
Mr. and Mrs. Alford 
J. P. Donovan 
C. S. Addis 
Rev. Dr. Muirhead 
Mr. & Mrs. Gribble 
W. H. Poate 
W. V. Drummond 
R. E. Bredon 
Byron Brenan 
John Stenhouse ... 

C. C. Clarke, Soochow 
J. C.Bois... 


$ 10.00 

25.00 

25.00 

10.00 

30.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

50.00 

5.00 

10.00 


5.00 

15.00 

5.00 


89.58 


5.00 


10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


5.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
75.00 
$25.00 


Tls. 35.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
15 00 
20.00 
25.00 

Tls. 275.00=367.33 


Carried forward 


$1,006.91 
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Brought forward... $1,006.9! 

Balance of Customs’ Empress Dowager’s Celebration 

Fund, per A. E. Hippisley, Esq.Tls. 402.54=*$ 540.32 

Fine from Mixed Court, on Pirates of the Society’s 

Works, per S. F. Mayers, Esq.$ 535 -°° 

A. Knight, Esq., Singapore. Tls. 2g.oq= ... 

Christian Liter ture Society for China, Glasgow!— 

For Establishing Depdts^ 80 
„ General Purposes ... 140 

„ General Purposes ... £ 60 
„ Ladies’Branch Work 115 

„ Examination Centres £ 100 
„ General Purposes... 50 

„ Business Manager. 

„ General Purposes. 

„ General Purposes. 

London Missionary Society ., 

Christian Missionary Society, U.S.A., 


W. H, Denham Rouse, Esq., Rugby 


2,082.23 

27.25 


Edwin Curtis, Esq., Neath 
Henry Harrison, Esq., Blackburn 
Blackburn District Chamberof Com: 
J. F. Roberts, Esq., Manchester... 
T. Hanbury, Esq., 


^220= 

.$3,191.78 


£ l 75 = s *‘ 

..$1,760.64 



. 1,508.49 


50=. 

. 496.23 


IOO=. 

. 970.99 


50=. 

. 49327 

$7,421.40 

£ ioo=Tls. 738.40= 

995-23 

• ••.£ 2 5 > I 3 ^ 4 ' 7 = a $ 2 53-35 



25,13^.4(7= 253.11 


... 

25,13 J. 4(7= 256.15 


... 

25,i3x.4j7.= 255.64 

$1,018.25 

/ioo= 

... 

964.55 

s. 100= 

... 

38.60 

£ 70= 

| 690.95 

175= 

... 1,706.07 

$2,397.02 

■ £20= 

... Tls. 149.42= 

= 201.38 

IO= 

*u. 

98.48 

10= 

... ... ... 

98.48 

. 5— 

... 

47.86 



2,000.00 

$17,390.73 


The R. T. S. of London kindly sent us 22 Electros of Eminent Men. 
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£be Society for tbe Diffusion of (Tbrfatain ft> General IRnowlebge among tbe Chinese, 

Dr. IN ACCOUNT CURRENT |TH THE TREASURER. Cr. 


1.—OFFICE EXPENSES :— 

Chinese Writers for the Work 

Stationery 

$1,786.90 

110.95 

$1,897.85 

Balance of Cash in the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 

|! SUBSCRIPTIONS, as per List . . 

i Sales of Books, at Mission Press 
do. Review of the Tunes ... 

$2,552.42 

4,764.16 

$1,183.15 

17,390.73 

2.—AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS:— 

Printing and Publishing Review of the Tunes 

Printing Books ... 

Do. . 

Books bought for re-sale 

Printing Report for 1898 

Eelectros from H. S. King & Co., ,£29.1.8 ... 

Freight, Boxes, Duty, Advertising, etc. (not including those 
in connection with the Magazines) 

$ 3 - 887-59 

2,883.26 

6,156.38 

1,778.84 

245.00 

283.50 

I4O.4I 


do. Missionary Review 

do. Books by H. A. Pereira ••• ••• ••• ••• , 

556.15 

104.58 

7,977-31 

15.374-98 1 

| COMMISSION from B. and F. Bible Society on Sales of Books ... 
FEES for Translation Work ... 

INTEREST on Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf 6 per cent. 
Debentures, Tls. 300... 

INTEREST from Hongkong and Shanghai Bank ... 

BOOKS at Presbyterian Mission Press 
do. in Depot in Shanghai ... 

Other Books and Sundries 

$6,541.05 

19,449.15 

1,339-91 

108.00 

60.00 

404.68 

109.66 

27,330.11 

Commission on Sales of Books 

Fire Insurance Premium 

Secretary’s Expenses going to Peking 

Manager’s Salary 

457.66 

84.56 

300.00 

350.00 


1,192.22 

BOOK DEBTS, and Sums owing by Depots .. 

! STEREOS in Stock . . 

ELECTROS and ENGLISH BOOKS . 

FURNITURE in Shanghai Depot ... ... 

Tls. 5,°°° in the Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf 6 per cent. 
Debenture Loan 


3 > 723 -o 8 

1,756.40 

5 , 493-40 

1,326.71 

6,911.19 

3 .— LADIES’ BRANCH PUBLICATIONS:— 

Printing and Publishing Missionary Review... 

Chinese Writers for Books in Hanyang ••• ••• $166.09 

For Women and Children in Shanghai ... ... 339-°° 

745-i6 

505.09 



Printing and Publishing Books 

Illustrations from Heath & Co., Boston 

Do. from Ogawa, Japan 

Photographs in Shanghai 

877 .I 2 

18.06 

35-45 

33-°° 

2,213.88 




ESTABLISHING DEPOT in Peking. 

PAYMENT to Shanghai Depot . ! 

CASH at Credit of Current Account in Hongkong & Shanghai Bank... 
STOCK as per contra 


496.00 
1,500 00 
4,558.60 
46,540.89 






$73,774-42 



$ 73 , 774-42 


Shanghai, 17 th November, 1899 . 


Audited and found correct, 

A. HYDE. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Treasurer. 
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Society for tbe ^Diffusion of Christian sh General IRnowlefcge among the Chinese, 

IN ACCOUNT CURRENT VTH THE SHANGHAI DEPOT. 


Cr. 


To Rent of Shop with Taxes . 

„ Insurance 

„ Furniture and Fixtures ... 

„ Wages, Chinese Staff ... 

„ Water, Firing, Light, and Sundries ... 

„ Native Newspapers 
„ Stationery and Wrapping 
„ Postage, Newspapers, and Advertisements 
„ Duty, Freight, and Coolie Hire 

„ Telegram. 

„ Loss on Exchange 

„ Dr. Parker for Educational Books 
„ Other Books bought for resale ... 

„ Books bought of Dr. Kerr for resale ... 

„ „ printed in other than Mission Press 

„ Balance in Bank, Nov. 1st, 1899 
„ Cash in Depot Cash-box, Nov. 1st, 1899 


November 30th, 1899. 

TIMOTHY RICHARD for Mr. WANG. 


.26 
85.48 
228.40 
800.50 
i3i-5i 
31-25 
203.10 
306.02 
203.22 
10.17 
20.57 


$2,909.4 

2,OOO.C 

4.962.3 

I 14.1 

2.264.4 
1,524.0 

382.6 


$»4.»47-t 


By Balance in Bank, Dec. loth, 1899 
„ Interest ... 

., Treasurer’s Cheque 

„ Sales of S. D. C. K. books in Shanghai Depot 
,, „ Educational Books ... 

„ „ Mission Press „ 

„ „ Other „ . 

„ „ at Outports ., 

,» „ through Local Booksellers .. 


$1,125.94 

663.87 

927.74 

3 , 434.83 


$221.69 

23-99 

1,500.00 


$6,152.38 

1,924.68 

4,325.22 


4,147.96 


Audited and found correct according to the Books. 

F. E. HODGES. 

Shanghai, December i, 1899. 
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APPENDIX A. 


General Condition of China. 

1. —Last Year’s Progress. 

Last year we were able to report a marvellous awakening- 
such as China had not experienced for a thousand years 
before, when tens of millions were all astir with the new 
ideas which interested the most intelligent students in the land, 
and the most enlightened Viceroys and Governors in the Empire 
headed by the Emperor himself. Our publications, which had a 
large share in bringing about this awakening, were in demand 
everywhere, and the printing presses in Shanghai could not print 
as many as were wanted, and our Society could not publish a 
sufficient variety; hence the Emperor decided to establish a 
Board of Translation, furnished with a large staff of literary men 
who would translate the best books of the world into Chinese, 
while our Society was asked to co-operate in this as well as in 
various other departments. 

2. —This Year’s Reaction. 

But after witnessing at the close of our last year the exe¬ 
cution of six zealous Reformers without trial, the exile and the 
imprisonment of all the chief leaders of the Reform whom the 
Government could get hold of, the hearts of many were turned 
to stone. As the Government punished as traitors all who seemed 
to depart from the old ways, a reign of terror was estab¬ 
lished, and the students of Reform were afraid to be seen with 
books of Western learning in their hands. 
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3.—Effect on Reformers' 

The native Reformers whose friends were executed and 
banished are naturally most bitterly opposed to the violent action 
of the Government, and there are many such; one missionary 
from Szechuen said that lovers of Reform were in his district 
“ as thick as grass.” These men formerly had no special 
aversion to the Manchus but are now turned strongly against 
them. While outwardly they dare not take active steps in favour 
of Reform they are confirmed more than ever in the idea that 
there is nothing but ruin before them under the present undisguised 
reign of terror, ignorance and corruption. Most of the new 
Schools for Western Learning in the various provinces are closed. 
The Chinese Girls’ School, even in such a cosmopolitan place as 
Shanghai, which was opened with such 'eclat last year, has been 
changed into a college for young men for the study of only 
Chinese books. This is the more to be deplored because before 
the School was closed many of the girls were enquiring into 
Christianity, as it gave them more reasonable hope for the 
salvation of China than any of their own religions. Still a few 
rare brave spirits among the Reformers continue to learn English. 
Others have travelled to Japan to see what they can learn there. 
The Chancellor of one of the Provinces has quite lately sent for 
$200 worth of our books. The Governor of Hupeh, however, 
who after the Revolution last year ventured to recommend 
Reform, was at once, even though he was a Manchu, severely 
condemned and deprived of office, never to be employed again; 
so that reformers —official and non-official— dare not openly 
advocate Reform. 

4.—Effect of Foreign Powers on China. 

Foreign Ministers generally are in despair of ever getting 
the Chinese Government to reform. But it appears to us that 
they exercise far more influence over the Chinese than some of 
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them are aware of. This seems evident from the change of 
attitude which resulted from Foreign Governments insisting on 
a few marines to protect their Legations, from the Foreign 
Ministers suggesting that a foreign Doctor should see the 
Emperor, and from the ladies of the Foreign Legations having 
an audience with the Empress Dowager—for each of these move¬ 
ments, which were small in themselves, was immediately followed 
by a corresponding change of policy of far-reaching consequence. 

5.— Effect on Religion Generally. 

Having dwelt on the effect of the Revolution on political and 
commercial affairs, it is necessary to glance at the religious effect 
of the Revolution. In 1894 the Protestant Christian women of 
China sent in a copy of the New Testament to the Empress- 
Dowager on her 60th birthday, which she very graciously re¬ 
ceived. In 189S the Protestant Missionaries sent in a Memorial 
pointing out that the missionary riots and massacres in China 
were mainly due to misrepresentation of Chinese officials published 
in Government books, and asking that these should be withdrawn, 
otherwise whenever a riot or massacre occured again the Foreign 
Powers, seeing that the Chinese Government would not protect 
their subjects, would insist on protecting their nationals themselves; 
therefore, if they wanted freedom from Foreign interference, the 
best way was to give full protection to the missionaries. Most of 
the high Ministers of State were convinced of the wisdom and 
the justice of the Memorial, and promised to give full toleration 
and protection, and later on fulfilled* their promises too, 
but there were some jingoes still in Peking and the provinces and 
the German Missionaries were murdered in Shantung. Just as 
had been foretold, the patience of Foreigners proved to 
be exhausted; the Germans seized Tsingtao, near 
Kiaochow, and insisted on the removal of a governor who allow¬ 
ed the Treaties to be ignored. After the event the Chinese 
jingoes were convinced that to persecute the missionaries was a 
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dangerous game. Therefore one of the first things which was 
done by the Empress-Dowager after the Revolution was to issue 
a stringent edict for the protection of missionaries. 

Early in this year the Tsungli Yamen memorialised the 
Throne that ecclesiastics (missionaries) should be recognised in 
China as having a right of free access to Chinese Authorities, just 
as Foreign civil and military officials have. This was granted 
by the Throne, and instructions regarding this change were sent 
throughout the Empire. The Provincial authorities wrote to the 
Protestant Missionaries to say that the same privileges were 
granted to Protestants and Romanists alike. (See Appendix 
B.) 

6.—Effect on Converts in particular. 

The converts so far in China (unlike those in Japan, who are 
from the upper and middle class) are mostly from among the 
country people and the poorer classes, for the reason that the 
members of the Chinese Government, notwithstanding their 
treaties of toleration, have sternly set their face against any 
mandarin or student of high degree getting office 
or retaining their degrees if they become Christians. And 
wealthy Chinese know full well that if they become Chris¬ 
tians false charges will be trumped up against them and they can¬ 
not get free without losing their property. The policy of China 
for ages has been to severely punish the leaders^ in the 
the conviction that the followers cannot make much headway 
without their leaders. As a general rule this policy has served 
their purpose admirably, and that is undoubtedly one strong 
reason why we have no mandarins, no high degree students nor 
very wealthy people in the Christian Church in China as in all 
Christian lands, and that is also one of the chief reasons why we 
have less than two million Christians^ Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, in all the Chinese Empire. It is this neverfailing intoler¬ 
ance of the Chinese Government which retards the progress of 
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Christianity and which would delight in stamping- it out as Mo¬ 
hammedan Governments have succeeded in doing from so many 
lands. The consequence, however, has been the utter ruin of 
those lands. This must inevitably take place when people prefer 
a lower to a higher religion, for the higher the religion the 
higher the civilisation —“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
But the Chinese are ignorant of history and the Government thus 
in its ignorance is by its policy working out its own ruin. 

7.—Immense Success Possible. 

Still, with the small measure of toleration which has been 
granted, Christianity is gaining ground. The Roman Catholics 
after about 300 years’ work claim to have more than a million 
followers, and the Protestants after about 60 years’ work 
have more than 250,000 followers. When the opposition of 
the Chinese Government was withdrawn in 1897-8 and some 
encouragement given by it to reform, in these few years we gained 
tens of millions of sympathisers, and many thousands 
of officials and non-officials and gentry were seeking admission 
to the Christian Church. 

8.—Present Success Encouraging. 

Even after the Revolution, between the momentum produced 
by the Reform movement and the successive Edicts by the 
Government in regard to protection and status of missionaries, 
the tide of religious inquirers did not cease. Dr. Griffith John 
describes such a change of feeling in Hunan as he had never 
witnessed in his life before—thousands desiring to be received into 
the Church. The missions in Fukien, Shantung, and Manchuria 
receive people into the Church by the thousands, more 
or less. Some officials and gentry in Macao sent word to the 
Secretary of our Society to go down by the mail to receive them 
into the Church and saying that they would be responsible for all 
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expenses to and fro. The increase in the number of men who 
know how China can be saved and who are ready to die if need 
be for the truth and for their country (which is always a char¬ 
acteristic of Christians in contrast to mere Confucians; for the 
ideal of the former is to live and die for his fellow men, 
while that of the Confucians is only to live for the good of his 
fellows) will be an incalculable gain to the China of the future. 
What is of great importance and often too much overlooked 
is the establishment of so many Christian Colleges and some 
Government Colleges under management of missionaries. There 
the students are getting acquainted with the great forces of 
Christian civilization. These students will therefore in time be¬ 
come the leaders of the millions. All honour is due to 
the American Missions for their far-sightedness in highly educa¬ 
ting the future saviours of China. 


9.—Romanists. 


There is a similar increase of followers among Ro'man 
Catholics, though they are very backward in their Colleges, ignor¬ 
ing modern thought far too much. Instead of trying to influence 
the Chinese through education, some of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries are influencing the Chinese through political 
control in Shantung, Szechuen, Chekiang and other provinces, 
believing that it is better for them to do that. This has caused 
immense commotion, amounting to almost a state of lawlessness 
and rebellion in the three provinces named. How far this law¬ 
lessness is the people’s indignation against the Romanists, and 
how far it is the result of other causes it is difficult to say. How¬ 
ever, after many months negotiations, the Chinese Government 
are to pay Tls. 550^000 to the French Government for 
damages done to the Roman Catholic Missions in Szechuen 
alone, besides opening up that province to French enterprise. 
(Daily News , Oct. 20th.) 
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io.— Conflict between Protestants and Romanists. 

Owing* to whole villag-es or larg-e numbers getting- under the 
political control of France or Germany, several serious conflicts 
have arisen between the Roman Catholics and Protestants. It 
requires an immense amount of wisdom and charity for the 
leaders of the two branches of the Church to keep their converts 
from the law-courts, especially when some of the Chinese 
Mandarins have no desire to observe the Treaties faithfully. It 
is painful to record that there are this year many grave 
lawsuits between Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant Christians before Confucian judges in several 
places, which proves that there is something seriously wrong 
somewhere. More than this: the history of religious propaganda 
—Christian and non-Christian—abundantly proves that, when 
truth and justice are equal on both sides, that which has most 
political force behind it is sure to win, and that, sometimes, even 
against a higher civilization, if the higher civilization is not equally 
well protected against attacks. Under these circumstances, in 
the best interests of China and of the world at large, we are not 
only to see that the Chinese Government shall not be allowed 
to continue to evade their Treaty of Religious Toleration but we 
should also see that there shall be the same religious freedom 
granted by Roman Catholic and Protestant countries alike, 
because without mutual freedom and respect there can never be 
justice, peace, progress, nor true Christianity. 

II.—Conflict of National Interests in China, 

Nor is conflict confined to religion alone, but it obtains in a 
far more aggravated form between some of the Legations in 
Peking. This conflict is caused by the unchristian principle of 
self-interest regardless of the interests of others 
adopted in diplomacy in an aggravated form during the last 
30 years, which sets all international interests diametrically 
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opposed to one another necessitating the enormous increase of 
armaments which are in imminent danger of exploding to the 
great peril of all, instead of the Christian principle of good-will 
to all, whereby the best interests of ail would coincide. In inter¬ 
national affairs, instead of following the principle known to be 
indispensable in regulating the affairs of the same nationality, 
viz., perfect equality before the law,, some of the 
Powers in Peking have for years been endeavouring to get 
exclusive privileges. This ignoring of equal rights and striving 
for exclusive privileges is unquestionably one of the chief sources 
of most of our troubles in China and throughout the world. As 
there is free scope left for private enterprise in every nation so 
there should be room left in the comity of nations for freedom of 
national enterprise, but whichever nation endangers another’s 
freedom should be regarded as a disturber of the peace. The 
same is true of nations as of individuals. The remedy is the 
same; the disturber of the peace must abide by the sentence of 
of the judge. Among nations the disturber of the peace must 
abide by the sentence of the Supreme Court of Nations, and this 
would secure Universal Peace. But as China was helpless and 
the various nationalities were talking of the partition of China and 
threatening to make it a scene of war, we felt that the best way 
of saving China was by supporting the principles of the Peace 
Conference at the Hague. 

12 .—-Distinctive Missionary Methods. 

Speaking generally, the British Missions have devoted their 
main strength to evangelistic work and have most of the 
Protestant country converts, but they do not encourage higher 
education or the study of English. 

The American Missions have several institutions for 
Higher Education where English is freely taught, ahd 
some of their professors have been recognized favourably by 
the Chinese Government, but the Americans look with disfavour 
on political work. 
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The Roman Catholic Missions, especially the French and 
German, make a great deal of their political influence^ 
and their political status was the first to be recognized by the 
Chinese Government. This method secures them a large 
following, as well as many enemies. 


APPENDIX B. 


The Official Status of Missionaries. 

A Memorial and an Imperial Rescript, published on the 
i 5th of March 1899. 

Churches of the Catholic religion (the propagation of which 
has been long since authorised by the Imperial Government) 
having been built at this time in all the provinces of China, we 
long to see the Christians and the people live in peace, and, in 
order to make their protection more easy, it has been agreed that 
local authorities shall exchange visits with missionaries under 
the conditions indicated in the following articles :— 

1.—In the different degrees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
Bishops being in rank and dignity the equals of Viceroys and 
Governors, it is agreed to authorise them to demand to see 
Viceroys and Governors. In the case of a Bishop being called 
home on business, or of his death, the Priest charged to replace 
the Bishop will be authorised to demand to see the Viceroy and 
Governor. Vicars-General and Archdeacons will be authorised 
to demand to see Provincial Treasurers and Judges, and Taotais. 
Other Priests will be authorised to demand to see prefects of 
the 1st and 2nd class, independent prefects, sub-prefects, and 
other functionaries. Viceroys, Governors, Provincial Treasurers 
and Judges, Taotais, prefects of the 1st and 2nd class, independent 
prefects, sub-prefects, and other functionaries will naturally 
respond, according to their rank, with the same courtesies. 
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2. —Bishops will draw up a list of Priests whom they will 
charge specially with the treatment of business and with relations 
with the authorities, indicating their names and the locality of 
their missions. They will send this list to the Viceroy or Governor, 
who will order their subordinates to receive them conformably 
to this regulation. (The Priests who shall ask to see the local 
authorities, or who shall be specially designated to treat of 
business, should be Europeans. However, where a European 
Priest is not sufficiently acquainted with the Chinese language 
he may for the occasion invite a Chinese Priest to accompany 
him and lend him assistance as interpreter.) 

3. —It is unnecessary for Bishops who reside outside the cities 
to go from a distance to the provincial capital to ask to be 
received by the Viceroy or Governor, when they have no 
business with him. When a new Viceroy or Governor arrives 
at his post, or when a Bishop is appointed or arrives for the first 
time, or again on the occasion of felicitations for the New Year 
and the principal feasts, Bishops will be authorised to write 
private letters to Viceroys and Governors and send them their 
cards. Viceroys and Governors will respond with similar 
courtesies. Other Priests who may be shifted or arrive for the 
first time, may, according to their rank, ask to see Provincial 
Treasurers and Judges, Taotais, prefects of the 1st and 2nd class, 
independent prefects, sub-prefects, and other functionaries, when 
they are provided with a letter from their Bishop. 

4. —When a mission affair, grave or important, shall come 
up unexpectedly in any province, the Bishop and the missionaries 
of the place should ask for the intervention of the Minister or 
Consuls of the Power to which the Pope has confided the protec¬ 
tion of religion. These last will regulate and finish the matter 
either with the Tsungli Yamen or the local authorities. In order 
to avoid protracted proceedings, the Bishop and the missionaries 
have equal right to address themselves at once to the local 
authorities, with whom they may negotiate the matter and finish it. 
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Whenever a Bishop or a missionary shall come to see a 
Mandarin on business, the latter is bound not to delay the 
negotiation, to be conciliatory, and to arrive at a solution. 

5.—The local authorities shall give timely warning to the 
people of the place and exhort them earnestly to live on good 
terms with the Christians; they must not cherish hatred and 
cause trouble. Bishops and Priests shall in the same way exhort 
the Christians to devote themselves to well-doing, so as to 
maintain the good name of the Catholic religion, and act so that 
the people will be contented and grateful. Wherever a suit 
takes place between the people and the Christians, the local 
authorities shall hear and decide it equitably; the missionaries 
must not mix themselves up in it and show partiality in giving 
their protection; so that the people and the Christians may live 
in peace. 


A COMMUNICATION. 

22nd day 3rd moon (May 1st) 1899 

To the Protestant Missionary, 

- Wenchow. 

Sir, 

On the 19th inst., I received a dispatch from our Taotai, 
Wang, saying that, on the nth inst., he had received from 
Governor Liu a dispatch which the Governor had received on 
the 25th of the 2nd moon, by a fast express of the Board of 
War from the Tsungli Yamen, enclosing the Tsungli Yamen’s 
Memorial of the 4th of the 2nd moon (March 15th), in 
regard to intercourse between the local authorities and the 
Bishops and the Missionaries of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and which was sanctioned by the Throne the same day, and 
stating that the original memorial was printed along with the 
regulations, and that instructions are forwarded for your informa- 
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tion, so that you may command all under you to act according’ 
to them and that— 

“ As the Protestant religion also has Churches built in all the 
provinces and has Pastors and other Missionaries, the local au¬ 
thorities are to receive them in the same way as they receive the 
Bishops and other Missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church, 
so that there shall be equality of treatment and better protection.” 
These the Governor sends forth for the information of the 
Taotai in accordance with the Imperial Rescript and im¬ 
mediately orders that both religions shonld be treated alike, and 
he subjoins the regulations. 

In obedience to the Governor’s dispatch the Taotai sends 
forth the memorial and the regulations, and says that upon 
receiving these all officials are to act according to them. This 
Communication must be sent to all the English and French 
Missionaries alike. 

On receipt of this (from the Taotai) I obey instructions, and 
send you a copy of the whole for your information. 

I have the honour to be 

Yours respectfully, 

Kuoh, 

Foreign Office, 

Wenchow. 


APPENDIX C. 

(Sent to Dr. Faber's Society and Friends.) 


Resolution re Ernst Faber, Dr. Theol. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese, having just heard of the death 
of the Rev. Ernst Faber, Dr. Theol., at Tsingtau, near Kiaochow, 
desire to express their profound regret, not only because we had 
the honour of Dr. Faber’s valuable services on our Society’s staff 
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in the first years of its formation and because we had the privilege 
of placing his book on Civilization—Christian and Chinese—in 
the hands of every civil mandarin in the Empire, but also because 
Dr. Faber has long been one of the very highest authorities 
in regard to the History, Literature, and Religions of China. 
During his earlier years he devoted himself to evangelistic work 
in the province of Kwangtung. Later on he had charge of the 
training of Native Evangelists. During these years, besides giving 
a resum'e of Chinese thought in the Confucian Classics in German, 
he published important works in Chinese on German and Western 
Education, a Commentary on Mark, and his great work on 
Civilization. In 1886 he was invited by our Society to come to 
Shanghai and help in the preparation of books for use among the 
Chinese. At the general Conference of Missions in Shanghai in 
1890 he was invited to write a Critical Review of the Chinese 
Classics in Chinese to which he devoted most of his subsequent 
time. The first and second part of this great work are already 
published. During this time he also published a Commentary on 
Luke , Meditations on the Old i Testament , and other smaller works. 
His Commentaries are undoubtedly among the very best which 
have been published in Chinese. Altogether he was by far the 
most voluminous author in Chinese of any of our Protestant 
Missionaries, and everything he did was most thoroughly done. 
He also published various important books in German and 
English as well as in Chinese, which are of the highest service to 
the cause of Christian civilization in the Far East. In the study 
of natural history he was most persistent. His contributions to 
botany occupy a large place in the recently published work of Dr. 
Bretschneider on Botany. He was the discoverer of a consider- 
able number of new species which will be known henceforth by 
his name. 

With his rare ripe scholarship both in Western and Chinese 
subjects all the Missionaries and all students of Chinese civiliza- 
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tion looked forward eagerly to his future publications; all were 
agreed that everything he prepared for the press was of the utmost 
value to the cause of progress in this land. We therefore deeply 
sympathise with his Society and friends in the great loss that is 
universally felt in China by Dr. Faber’s comparatively untimely 
death. 

Shanghai, September 27, 1899. 
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APPENDIX D. 


T HE ANNUAL MEETING of this Society, which took place on Wednesday 
evening in the Hall of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, was 
well attended in spite of the inclement weather. The Committee deeply regretted 
the absence of their highly esteemed and long valued friend the Vice-President, 
Mr. Thorne, owing to indisposition. But they hoped he would speedily recover 
and resume his invaluable services. Mr. John Goodnow, Consul-General for the 
United States, was voted to the chair, and the meeting opened with prayer by 
the Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 

The Chairman said—In opening the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese, I desire to congratulate the Society on the work done during the 
last year, in the face of the greatest obstacles. That your work was done 
at all, gives me courage for the future, which I believe is bright for you 
and for China. I am not one of those believing that China is again going 
backward. On the contrary, I hold that improved methods of communication, 
by bringing the people in touch with one another, are making a public 
opinion; are arousing a feeling of patriotism; are in fact making China 
one nation, not only in form but in the true nationality of solidarity of 
the minds and hearts of the people. The increasing use of Western methods 
and inventions is the fundamental cause of this. The introduction of steam 
navigation has lessened the time necessary to traverse the vast distances of 
this country. The telegraph has made Canton and Peking, Chungking and 
Shanghai, neighours to one another. The newspapers, published in the 
vernacular at cheap prices, have given to all the people some knowledge of the 
doings of all the other people of China; and, in an increasing degree, of the 
doings of the world. We know from our reading of history the result that must 
come from these facts. The printing-press has created the nations of the West. 
It has not lost its power. Its sphere of influence is now marked out in the East, 
and neither ignorance, nor militarism, neither Eastern nor Western greed, can 
re-darken the region where, by Caxton’s art, the bright light of knowledge has 
begun to illumine the once dark places. I have faith also in the success of your 
work; for you are making your fight along the lines marked out by the Great 
Captain, for the conquest of nations. Nineteen centuries ago He was confronted, 
not by a single nation, but by a world of ignorance, supersition, and suffering. 
He did not plan ’that his work should be done by armies and navies. He 
marked out the mind and conscience for Plis sphere of influence. Look at aU 
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history since then! The permanent conquests have not been by blood and iron, 
but by ideas and knowledge. These have conquered, even in the face of 
seemingly successful force. In spite of William the Conqueror, England is not 
Norman but Anglo-Saxon. Judea is a conquered province of Turkey, but its 
religious ideas are those of the civilised world. The Goths overran Italy, but 
the Roman civilisation conquered the Goths. The everlasting dynasty and 
kingdom, is the dynasty of Truth, in the land of intelligence. I care not 
what government is over a nation, the sentiments and ideas of the plain 
people will govern that governement in the end. Louis XIV was the Great 
Monarch, ruling by Divine Right; but France to-day has a President, a 
farmer’s son, elected by the people. Napoleon was the dictator of a 
continent; but the separate nations of Europe now govern themselves as 
seems best to each. The Lord is on the side of the heaviest artillery, only 
when He points the guns. We creatures of a day forget that Plis purposes 
are for the ages, and are discouraged and downcast at apparent misfortunes, 
which we later, or our children, will see plainly were good fortunes. The 
blood of the martyrs is even to-day the seed of the Church. You have 
every reason to be encouraged in your work. Never before has China been 
under the direct gaze of the whole world as it is to-day. Never before have 
its people been so insistently taught the value of other ideas, and other civilisa¬ 
tions, as they are are now, by events, being taught. They are forced to study, 
and naturally they turn to your Society, which has been so long in this work, 
and which has now their respect. More effective than ever, then, must be the 
work of this Society: teaching them the undisputed facts of Christian 
Civilisation. You are organised to do the work. You only need money to 
carry on the work. “I,” as my distinguishedjColleague who presided over 
eleventh annual meeting said, “ am convinced that the donation of the earnest 
philanthropist cannot be better applied than in furthering the work of this 
Society.” Our friends at Home must be appealed to, to aid in even more 
generous measure. This must be the work of your new Committee and Officers. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J. Buchanan (the Treasurer) proposed the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts. There were some slight changes made in the constitution such as 
to allow our Annual Meeting to be held a month earlier for the convenience of 
our Home Auxiliaries and to have more than one Vice-President, which was 
also found desirable. The Chairman had already congratulated the Society 
on the work done in the face of the greatest obstacles. Referring to the 
account, he said it would be noticed they had increased their balance at the 
bank by about $3,500, in spite of the falling off in their sales from $18,000 to 
$9,000. They had to congratulate themselves upon the fact that two new 
colleagues had joined the Secretary in his editorial labours, in the persons of 
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Mr. McGillivray and Mr. Walshe. That in itself compelled the Society to get 
larger premises, which at present were too small for four workers—the Secretary, 
the Manager, and the two gentlemen mentioned. If anyone wanted to do a 
great work for China he would give the Society £6,000 or £“7,000 to buy the 
land and build premises, with a hall for lectures and perhaps a small museum, 
so that the Chinese who pass through Shanghai could be brought to see 
something of Western knowledge The Society was largely indebted to Mr. 
Hanbury for his gift of $2,000, which it was hoped would encourage other gifts. 

The Rev. Dr. Young J. Allen of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission South, in seconding the Report, said it was the Society’s best com¬ 
mendation, and so full of facts as hardly to admit of his adding anything by way 
of information. But he noticed the Report had laid particular stress on the 
effects of reaction of the Government on the spirit of reform. He was 
convinced himself that there had been uo reaction amoug the people of 
China on the subject, but only an arrestment of expression and action, 
such as we often see in nature, when, in early spring, a sudden cold wind 
strikes the gardens and fields, and there is for a time a standstill of vegetation, 
but no reaction, no return of winter, simply a temporary arrestment of the 
vital forces. Just such, in his opinion, was the phenomenon now presented 
to us in the history of China. He was the more convinced of that by 
some of his recent experiences. Together with the Secretary (the Rev. 
T. Richard) and the Chairman (Mr. Goodnow) he had the privilege of 
making a visit to Soochow and Nanzing. They attended a meeting of the 
officials, gentry, merchants, and brokers, held in the municipal hall of the foreign 
settlement of Soochow. About 70 or 100 attended, and to himself and visiting 
friends they were strangers. But they attended the meeting and sat quietly 
while he and others discoursed to them on the subject of education and increas¬ 
ed facilities for Chinese in the way of education. When we remember the 
traditional attitude of hostility to all foreigners such a thing showed the great 
change which had come over the people. At Nanzing, a populous and rich 
town in the silk and rice regions of the Great Lake, and perhaps for its size one 
of the wealthiest in China, they met a number of the better class, who extended 
the greatest hospitably in the way of foreign and Chinese dinners. He discuss¬ 
ed with them the enlargement of their educational facilities and they were very 
responsive. It was said that the smallest man present at the meeting stood for 
half-a-million taels, and the largest for five millions, and with one exception 
they were all millionaires. They were familiar with the work of the Society 
and had read its papers and books, and therefore they met the deputation from 
the Society as old friends, and offered every inducement for another visit, One 
of the men had since contributed Tls. 1,500, and the result of the visit would 
probably be the raising of Tls. 10,000 or Tls. 15,000 for educational purposes in 
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that neighbourhood. These were only a few iustances. There was no evidence 
of reaction among the people, only a waiting for the impulse of the new life to 
be renewed, such as when nature released the earth from the grasp of untimely 
cold and ushered in the glorious transformation of the spring. But while there 
had been no reaction, or even symptom of such among the people, there was a 
palpable widening of the breach between the Chinese people and the Manchus— 
between the country and the dynasty, and a recognition of the fact would enable 
much contemporary history to be understood. The sensitiveness of the Imperial 
authorities at the mention of the word “country,” as if the upholding of the 
country meant the overthrow of the dynasty: the suppression of the Chinese 
element in the admimistration; the disposition to find their lucky star in the 
constellation of Ursa Major! All these things were but indications of the 
gravity of the situation, and the urgent need on all sides of friendly advice 
and efficient service. Much might be said, but he would simply remark that it 
was largely due to the phenomenal success of the Society that reforms had 
been inaugurated, and it was no less certain that the Society’s efforts were more 
needed now than ever. (Applause.) 

The Resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. V. Drummond, Barrister-at-Law, proposed— 

That Sir. Robert Hart be elected President; that Bishop Moule, Dr. 
Muirhead, Messrs. Cornelius Thorne, George Jamieson, and J. J. Keswick be 
elected Vice-Presidents; and that Messrs. Addis, Allen, Cornaby, Edkins, 
Ferguson, Harris, Kranz, McGillivray, Poate, Pott, Walshe, and Williams be 
elected Ordinary Directors. 

It was not necessary for him, he said, to do more than mention the names 
to commend the Resolution to the meeting. It had occurred to him that the 
greatest difficulty of the world at the present moment was comprised practically 
in one word—and that was good government. Reading the earlier part of the 
Bible one could not help being struck by the great number of different kinds of 
government the children of Israel tried in their wanderings, and coming down 
to the present state of things, the greatest difficulty of the world to-day was 
good government. Good government depended upon knowledge, and know¬ 
ledge upon education, so that the Society, in carrying education to the people, 
was doing the best to bring about good government in this empire. 

Mr. J. P. Donovan, of the Imperial Chinese Postal Service, in seconding the 
Resolution, said that there was cause for congratulation that the Society was 
able to secure the services of so many distinguished and capable men. The 
officers they were asked to elect was a thoroughly representative one. In 
reading the “ Break up of China ’ ’ by Lord Charles Beresford, one was impressed 
with the fact of the^appreciation of the services of such men as General 
Gordon, Sir Robert Hart, and others, by the highest Chinese Officials. This 
showed that'the Chinese * were neither insensible to, nor ungrateful for, such 
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services to their country. That there was a catholicity about these officers 
which was very gratifying—it embraced all the best elements of Christian 
civilization. They had great pleasure in welcoming Messrs. Cornaby, 
McGillivray, and Walshe, who had special and unique qualifications for the 
work. They had studied and tried to comprehend the fundamental belief and 
opinions of the Chinese. There is no necessity for me to dwell on the need of 
reform—that has been more ably done by the Secretary in the Report and by 
others. The Reports of the^ Society show how it has succeeded in the past, 
and in spite of great difficulties. This augurs well for future prosperity. With 
such a Directorate I am sure all will agree with me that the Society could not 
be in better hands. The Resolution was agreed to nem. con. 

The Rev. C. E. Darwent, pastor of Union Church, briefly proposed— 

That we sincerely thank the supporters of our Society in China, England, 
Scotland, and America for their deep interest in the work of the Society and 
for their increasing help. The wonderful results already achieved and the 
prospect of still greater things to be accomplished in the near future encourage 
us to commend our work more than ever to our friends everywhere. 

In a racy speech Mr. Darwent proposed thanks to the supporters of the 
Society. While the staff of the Society in Shanghai were wrestling with the more 
difficult work of communicating ideas through the medium of this most difficult 
language they did not forget those who at home and elsewhere were providing 
the sinews of war. Subscription lists had been sometimes made the object of 
a good deal of cheap wit, but he considered that they often shewed character. 
For example, a deacon of his father’s in the north of England received a 
begging letter from an unknown person away down in Cornwall, saying that he 
was in a bad way, and would he lend him a guinea? His friend wrote 
back, offering the applicant ten shillings if he would write and tell him how 
he happened to fix on him as a likely person to respond to his appeal. The 
answer was that he had seen the name of the deacon in the subscription 
lists of the London Missionary Society, and therefore judged that he was a 
man of benevolent disposition likely to respond to the appeals of the needy. 
The ten shillings were accordingly forwarded. Just as in this case, he would 
venture to say that support of the Diffusion Society was an index of 
character: it showed an enlightened knowledge of the needs of China; 
the Chinese were a literary people, and a sure way to reach them was by 
books. He believed that in future ages men like Mr. Richard and Dr. Allen 
would be looked back to as we look back to the Apostles: they were 
laying broad and deep the foundations of Christian civilization in China, 
and were secure of a place in the future hagiology of this great empire. 
In business there were sometimes sleeping partners, whose means supported 
the men actively conducting the business. They had a magnificent staff of 
directors: men with brains full of ideas, men with intimate knowledge of 
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Chinese, men who were reverenced all over China. It was an honour to be a 
sleeping partner in such a society; and it was a pleasure to-day to move a vote 
of thanks to the subscribers who enabled the directors to do their work. A 
good deal was said about moral support. Most people with any intelligence 
believed in this Society, but it was just as it is in politics, where one vote is 
worth a good deal of sympathy. So with the work of this Society. They must 
have subscriptions, otherwise there could be no books printed. He was often 
struck by the enormous army of subscribers in English-speaking lands to 
Societies like this. He thought there was something very pathetic, beautiful, 
and noble in this great army of subscribers. What an enormous multitude 
they were. He was struck by their beautiful and implicit faith in the officers 
of the Societies they subscribed to. He need hardly say that there was no 
society known to him that more perfectly merited the unstinted support of the 
subscribers than this one. 

The Rev. W. N. Bitton of the London Mission, in seconding it, said :—We 
have learned that in the social and moral progress of a nation the great factor 
is “environment.” In our personal experience in the West we have found the 
two elements of this environment to be the religious influence of the home and 
the moral influence of the mass of literature we came in contact with day by 
day. These formed our Moral Atmosphere! Now, sir, this society is, by 
bringing the best literature of the world to the homes of the Chinese—helping to 
create the environment which has made the Western nations what they are, and 
such a work must be reckoned second in importance only to the influences of 
direct religious principle, and indeed is part and parcel of this same.” He also 
expressed the hope that there was in existence some record of the inner 
influence of the Society upon the Reform movement. Last year’s Report 
proved an ample text for a larger work, and although it might not be wise to 
publish it at the present moment, yet in view of the future the matter should 
not be neglected. (Hear, hear.) 

The Resolution was then adopted, and the proceedings closed with the 
Benediction, pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Muirhead. 































